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In the early 2nd century a.d., Pliny wrote to Calpumms Fabatus, 
his wife’s grandfather, of a detour which he planned to make on 
his journey to visit Fabanis: ‘There is a city close to my estate 
named Tifernum Tiberinum which co-opted tne as patron when 
I was little more than a youth, showing as much excess of enthu- 
siasm as small amount of judgement. It celebrates my arrival, 
bewails my departure, and rejoices in my honours. So that I may 
return the good wishes (for it is most disgraceful to be outdone 
in affection). I have built a temple there at my own expense 
whose dedication, since it is complete, it would be impious to 
delay longer. Therefore we will be there on the day of dedica- 
tion, which I have decided to celebrate with a feast' (Pliny. 
Utters 4.1). 

Intricate networks of personal patronage, ritualized friend- 
ships, and favours were a vital element of Roman society - an 
essential glue which helped to bold that society together. But 
too little attention has been given to the role of the municipal 
patron, and the extent to which patronage of a prominent indi- 


vidual (such as Pliny) was vital in connecting the disparate 
communities of the Roman world. Patrons had an essential role 
in the relation between Rome and other cities of the empire, 
representing the interests of client communities and their citi- 
zens at Rome, monitoring the activities of these cities, and 
making a wide range of benefactions to their clients - this last 
was particularly important in a world in which the infrastruc- 
ture of a city was largely ‘privatized’ . Cities in the Roman world 
were entirely reliant on private donations for construction of 
most public buildings and amenities and provision of most 
public entertainment. A rich and generous patron could, there- 
fore. be essentia] to the civic life of a community. In Italy 
networks of personal relationships were especially important, 
as Italy was unique within the Roman world in having no central 
administrative structure. It was simply a collection of 
autonomous cities supervised by the emperor and senate, and 
governed without benefit of a provincial administration or the 
legal framework of a provincial charter. 



Local lad made good 


We have three important sources of evidence tor the role of 
municipal patron and his relation with client communities - the 
letters and speeches of Cicero, the letters of the younger Pliny, 
and an extensive body of inscriptions. These provide a range of 
viewpoints front which to examine patrons and their activities. 
Cicero, himself originating from Arpinum in central Italy rather 
than from Home, lived through a period of transition after the 
Roman citizenship was extended to the whole of Italy in 89 B.c.. 
Ilis writings show an intense interest in the question of identity 
and the role of the Italian nobility in the newly extended Roman 
stale: and he was a great supporter of Italian cities. Pliny, by 
contrast, lived in very different circumstances, and although he 
was renowned as a generous patron to bis home city of Comum 
in northern Italy (modem Como), he could be distinctly conde- 
scending about other client communities, as can be seen in the 
letter quoted above. Whereas this evidence is written from the 
patron's perspective, inscriptions frequently reflect a client's- 
cyc view of the relationship, and also document a wider range 
of aspects. Thus we have insights into the processes by which a 
community appointed a patron, the sort of benefactions a patron 
couid undertake, and the ways in which client ciues honoured 
them for their role 

There were a number of ways in which a person could be 
selected by a community as its patron (or in some cases imposed 
on one). Membership of the social and political elite was, of 
course, essential. The patron was there to provide legal and poli- 
tical representation, and to give economic benefits to a city he 
had to have the wealth and status to do this effectively. Probably 
the largest number of municipal patrons were men of senatorial 
rank pursuing public careers at Rome but with some pre-exist- 
ing connection with the client city. Some were selected because 
they or their families were of local origin, as in the case of 
Cicero’s patronage of Arpinum or Pliny' s of Comum. This could 
lead to a very intense engagement between patron and client. 
Apart from these two famous examples, we also have that of Cn. 
Plancius. defended by Cicero on a charge of electoral malprac- 
tice following his election as quaestor in 55 B.c. As a member 


of the only senatorial family of Alina, a city in southern l-atium, 
he was the focus of extravagant demonstrations of support from 
his fellow Alinates and citizens of other cities in the region - a 
degree of local loyalty which was ruthlessly played up by Cicero, 
in contrast to the lesser support received by his opponent from 
his own home town of Tusculum (Cicero. Pro Plancio 22-24). 



Gradations of patron 


Senatorial rank was not, however, essential for a patron. Some 
were drawn from the ranks of the local municipal nobility. It 
should also be noted that although the vast majority of patrons 
were men (hence the shorthand reference to patrons as ‘he’ 
throughout this article), there was no bar to selection of a female 
patron. A bronze tablet inscribed with a Latin tabula patronatus 
(the document officially recording an appointment as patron) 
from Peltuinum in the northern Apennines is a record of the 
selection of Nummia Varia, a priestess of the cult of Venus Felix, 
as patron by the magistrates, senate, and people of Peltuinum. 
Despite this, the opportunities for women to attain a public role 
of this type were limited. The only real way that a woman of elite 
status could have a public role in the community in her own right 
was by becoming a priestess, as Nummia Varia did. In other 
cases where women have a role in public patronage or benefac- 
tions, they usually do so in their role as members of a noble 
family, supporting the public career of male relatives 
husbands, brothers, or sons. 

Patrons mostly seem to have been selected by communities, 
and Cicero suggests that conferment of the title and role of patron 
was more of an honour if it was on the initiative of the client 
community and not actively sought by the patron. He comments 
that the honours given to Caclius Rufus by the PraetuUians of 
the northern Apennines (which consisted of co-option into the 
local senatorial order and a role as patron) were all the more 
notable because they were not canvassed for by Caelius (Cicero 
Pro Caelio 5). However, there were other ways of becoming a 
patron. In some circumstances the role could be hereditary. 
Although Tifcmum Tiberinum had to confer it on Pliny 
formally, it did so because he inherited estates in the area on the 
death of the city’s previous patron, Pliny the FJder. In other cases 


a patron became so ex officio. L. Sulla, the nephew of the dicta- 
tor. became patron of Pompeii because he was the commissioner 
in charge of establishing a colony of Sullan veterans there in 

80 b.c. 

There were also gradations of patron and in levels of engage 
ment between patron and client city. The 'standard' patio n had 
a legally recognised position, formally appointed by the senate 
and magistrates of the client city and recorded on an inscribed 
tabula patronatus. As such, they had a legal responsibility for, 
and to, their client. There were, however, degrees of willingness 
on the part of the patron. Pliny’s grudging attitude to Tifemum 
contrasts sharply with the fulsome praise and lavish benefactions 
which he heaped on Comum. The picture is. however, compli- 
cated by the routine use of the term patnmus in the language 
of honorific inscriptions to denote a much less formal relation- 
ship and to refer to anyone who made a benefaction to the 
community. 



Favours in both directions 


Evidence for activities of patrons shows that they gave many 
different sorts of help to their cbetit cities. Probably the most 
important duty of a patron was to represent the legal interests of 
his client cities at Rome or in dealing with Roman officials. This, 
in itself, could cover a great range of circumstances. Cicero, for 
instance, wrote a number of letters to friends and colleagues 
asking favours on behalf of his client cities. In 46 and 45 B.C., 
he wrote letters to C. Cluvius and Brutus who were commis- 
sioners serving in Cisalpine Gaul on behalf ofhis clients Atella 
and Arpinum. In both cases, he was using his personal connec- 
tions with Cluvius and Brutus to speed up collection of rents 
from properties owned by these communities in northern Italy 
by asking them to give his clients priority. More directly, patrons 
would be expected to assist client cities if they ever had to take 
a legal case to court in Rome, and to speak on behalf of their 
clients in the senate or to the emperor if necessary. 


Patrons were, therefore, essential for any community in deal- 
ing with the outside world in general, and Rome in particular. 
However, their role within the city- was equally important Unlike 
modem towns, cities in the ancient world relied mainly on private 
finance to provide important amenities such as public buildings, 
as wefl as public entertainments and public welfare schemes. 
Many of these things were paid for by the city’s magistrates or 
by prominent private citizens, bui a generous patron was a very 
important source of finance for this type of activity. The rewards 
which could be reaped by a city with a rich and active patron are 
once again illustrated by Pliny. His letters frequently mention his 
donations to his native city, and a commemorative inscription set 
up at Comum after his death says dial he left a bequest in his will 
to pay for buikling and decoration of baths and for an annual 
public banquet; and it says that during his lifetime he had 
provided money for a public library and a trust fund ( alimenta ) 
to pay for the upkeep of children from Comum. This was clearly 
exceptional, but by no means unique The Ummidii Quadrati, a 
leading family of Casinum. paid for a complete rebuilding of the 
theatre and amphitheatre Other patrons were more modest, but 
even setting up a fund to pay for a public banquet or free access 
to the baths for the citizens of a community would have required 
considerable investment on the pan of the patron. 



Given that there is no such thing as a five lunch, in the Roman 
world as in any other society, the question which inevitably 
arises is: what did the patron get out of this? Why did men (and 
women) take on the role of a patron -1 Sometimes the patron had 
little choice and inherited the role aloog with property or other 
responsibilities in the city. In other cases, they were ‘head- 
hunted’ by cities. The key lies in the extra social status which 
could be gained by acting as a patron The more clients one had. 
the greater one's status appeared. If a city actively sought out a 
particular individual as patron, il was a sign that that person was 
regarded as potentially both influential and generous. 

It was also usual for cities to put up inscriptions honouring 
their patrons, thus providing public documentation of careers, 
achievements, and public generosity These factors raised the 
profile and status of the person concerned, and were regarded as 
indicators of status and importance, hut municipal patronage 
could also have tangible benefils in public life. The inhabitants 
of client communities who flocked to Rome to vote for their 
patrons during elections or show support in the law courts 
demonstrate this clearly. The phenomenon of civic patronage 
was therefore a vital part of Roman Italy, ensuring that local 
interests were protected, and augmenting the status of the people 
who timk on this role. 
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